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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 515.) 

The following notice of the conduct and health 
of the crew, during the long and tempestuous 
voyage from Rio Janeiro to Hobart Town, affords 
no trifling evidence of the importance of absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquors, under cireum- 
stances which would appear to demand their use. 


With a little exception, our sailors have ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations as to be- 
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havior and conduct in general; and | think no | 


men could have suffered more hardships from the 
weather, than they have endured. For a time we 
gave them some wine, but whether from its be- 
coming flat and vapid by washing about in the 
cask, when a quantity of it had been taken out, 
or with the change from cold to heat, and then 
to cold again, some of them declined drinking it, 
on account of its not suiting them; so that they 
had nothing but water for months together. It 
is a little remarkable, that, although they have 
been sometimes wet, and in wet clothes, not for a 
day or two, but for a week together,—when their 
teeth have chattered with cold, with no warm 
food,—the sea having put the fires out, even below 
the deck; and the wuter filtering through the 
deck on their beds below, and not a dry garment 
to change ;—yet not a single instance of the cramp 
has occurred amongst them, nor the slightest ap- 
ropes of the scurvy, even in those who have 
fore-time been afflicted with it, and still bear 
the marks about them: and with the solitary in- 
stance of one man, who was forced to quit the 
deck for two hours during his watch, from bei 
taken unwell, every man and boy has st 
throughout the whole voyage in a remarkable 
manner. They have been plentifully supplied 
with fresh provisions and vegetables since we ar- 
rived, and with some malt liquors also ; but their 
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character for sobriety and temperance, and general 
good behavior, has warranted every reasonable 


indulgence likely to conduce to their health and 
welfare. 


As the Society Islands, which lie far to the 
eastward of New Holland, were the primary 
object of Daniel Wheeler’s concern, he did not 
incline to make much stay at Hobart Town ; but 
soon after his arrival there he was taken so 
seriously ill, that for a time, he appeared likely to 
lay down his head in that distant land ; but it is 
instructive and interesting to observe with what 
pious resignation and unwavering confidence in the 
Divine disposal, he looked upon the various trials 
and disappointments to which he was subjected ; 
and with what readiness he seized upon every 
cireumstance which indicated the action of an 
overruling hand. 

During his stay there he was present at two 
conferences with members of the Wesleyan con- 
nection; at one of which most of their preachers 
were present. On this subject, he remarks : 

Some time back the Wesleyans were favorable 


to our friends J. B. and G. W. W., and disposed 





to render them every assistance in their power» 


supposing, although they were walking among 


y|}men under a different name from themselves, 


that still in Christian doctrine they were nearly 
agreed, or that the difference was so trifling, as 
to be unimportant. But finding that of late 
some of their members have become convinced of 
Friends’ principles, a marked shyness has begun 
to show itself; and several attempts have been 
made to prove that the principles which we pro- 
fess are not fully supported by Scripture au- 
thority. The perceptible guidance of the Spirit, 
it seems, they cannot believe in, notwithstanding 
they profess to be continually under its influence 
in all their religious proceedings: we cannot 
therefore wonder, that our mode of worship and 
silent waiting upon Almighty God are disap- 
proved of and incomprehensible to them. These 
conferences haye served to show that there is 
a much wider difference between them and us, 
than they had previously supposed. 

However we may be disposed to cherish Chris- 
tian charity one towards another as religious pro- 
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fessors, yet I am fully persuaded, that whenever 
the principles of our religious Society are tho- 
roughly understood, they will always be found 
striking at the root of a tree upon which most 
other denominations are feeding ; and this must 
and will be the ease so long as the preachers and 
teachers are paid for the performance of their 
offices, and are trained up for them. I am far 
from asserting that there are not individuals of 
other societies, who are truly called to the work 
of preaching the gospel, and who are laboring in 
the noble-cause from pure and disinterested mo- 
tives; but I do fear that the number of these is 
comparatively small : and it is my belief, that if 
no money was permitted to circulate in connexion 
with the outward performance of any religious 
service, the religion of Jesus would soon shake off 
the defilements with which it has been sullied, 
and again shine forth in primitive purity and 
lustre, “ clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and 
terrible” to sin and iniquity “as anarmy with 
banners.” ©! that men would come to that true 
teaching of the heavenly anointing within them, 
which would abide in them and teach them all 
things ; and which is Truth itself and no lie. 
Then would they be sensible that they needed no 
man to teach them; for the teachings of man 
would be to them as that water, of which “ who- 
soever drinketh, shall thirst again ;’’ but when 


they have tasted of the water given them by the | 


Prince of life Himself, which should be in them 
“a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life,”’—“ whosoever drinketh of this, shall never 
thirst.” 

The following little incident, which occurred at 
Port Jackson, must have made an agreeable im- 
pression at the time. 

In the evening we went on shore for exercise. 
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mark which appears in D. Wheeler’s journal ; 
serving to show that a truly Christian spirit finds 
a response, even in the minds of the most de- 
praved. 


The day we first landed in New South Wales, 
we were saluted by a most appalling volley of 
dreadful oaths and imprecations, from some of 
the poor intoxicated creatures, in the garb of 
sailors, who were standing about the stairs ; but 
now, on quitting its shores, I am thankful in be- 
lieving that we have the prayers and good wishes 
of many, however weak and feeble those are who 
offer them ; and I think we can say, that under 
a deep sense of utter unworthiness, on leaving 
we were honored with many honors, on the part 
of some. 

During the voyage, Daniel Wheeler, who had 
in great measure the direction of their proceed- 
ings, was careful not only to maintain strict 
temperance among the sailors, which gave them 
a healthy appearance, strongly contrasting with 
the thin and worn down aspect of those belong- 
ing to ships in which ardent spirits were given, 
and to impress a sense of their moral and religious 
duties, but also to encourage them to make them- 

| selves acquainted with the art of navigation.* On 
| this subject J. Backhouse remarks in his journal : 


It is pleasing to see the seamen of the Henry 

| Freeling instructing one another in nautical ob- 
servations and calculations; the carpenter is a 
| good navigator, and since he became a steady man 
|he has taken pleasure in instructing the other 
| sailors, who appear to be improving in knowledge 
and conduct. ‘They strongly exemplify the bene- 
| fit of temperance principles on board ship. They 


On returning towards the boat we were abruptly | are allowed beer, when it is to be had, and as 
thanked by a negro for what we had done for) much tea, coffee, or cocoa, as they like. There is 
their color. At first we did not understand what | no swearing to be heard ; and the men have the 
he meant, but soon found he was alluding to the | appearance of comfort, and spend their leisure in 
exertions of our Society for the abolition of 


- improving themselves, reading, &c. Happily 
slavery. He had come from the Mauritius, on | neither the captain nor mate make a foolish mys- 


his way home to Jamaica, and was waiting for a tery about the course of the vessel, such as is 
ship bound for Europe or America, in order to get | common on board many ships, by which the sailors 
thither. Although the abolition of slavery could | are kept in ignorance, to no purpose, unless it be 
never have been effected, but through divine in-| to enable the captain and officers to puff them- 


terposition, yet it was pleasant to find that any 
of the instruments employed in the work, were 
remembered with sensations of gratitude. 


Slavery, we may remember, was not then (1835) 
entirely abolished in Jamaica. 

As it was concluded to convey James Back- 
house and George W. Walker, in the Henry 
Freeling, to Norfolk Island, they left Sydney on 
the 13th of 2d month, 1835, and stretched off 
into the Southern Pacific. 

The result of his religious services at Sydney 
is at least partially indicated by the following re- 


selves up with an unworthy conceit of knowing 
more than those under them, and keep the sailors 
in a state of degradation, inimical to good morals 
and conduct. 

On the 4th of 3d month, J. Backhouse and 
G. W. Walker were safely landed on Norfolk 
Island, a penal settlement which they bad a reli- 
gious concern to visit. 


. - - - 
* Some of our readers will probably remember the 
conduct of N. Bowdich, in promoting a taste among 
the sailors for this species of knowledge, a brief ae- 
count of which appears in the first volume of this peri- 
i odieal. 
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After the Henry Freeling had been about 
eleven weeks on the ocean, counting from the 
time of leaving Sydney, they arrived in safety at 
their intended port on the island of Tahiti. 

An interesting piece of information, received 
even before putting their feet on shore, is thus 
mentioned. 


To my great rejoicing, the pilot, soon after 
coming on board, informed us of the entire disuse 
of ardent spirits in Tahiti; saying ‘rum is no 
good here.’ The total prohibition of spirituous 
liquors has been so strongly enforced, that they 
have taken them out of private houses without 
exception, and thrown them away; and the 
natives have carried it to the length of smelling 
the breath of people, to ascertain whether they 
had been used, and if found to be the case, a 
severe fine was imposed; so that a person well 
known to lead a thoroughly sober life was not 
allowed to have such a thing in his possession, 
but was liable at any time to undergo a search. 


Having letters and parcels for George Pritchard, 
a resident missionary, our friends were cordially 
received by him and his family ; and as a meet- 
ing of the missionaries and of the principal chiefs 
from all parts of the island was to be held in a 
few days, D. Wheeler thought it best, with the 
concurrence of the missionaries, to attend that 
meeting, and introduce himself to them by the 
presentation of his certificates. The meeting was 
accordingly held on the 13th of 5th mo., at which 


Wheeler and his son sitting quietly by, as spec- 
tators, during their religious exercises, which 
were conducted from beginning to end in the 
Tahitian language. 

Of the subsequent proceedings, the following 
account is given. 


The whole of my certificates were then audibly 
read in the Tahitian language by George Pritch- 
ard; who took great pains to give ample expla- 
nation whenever needed. The marked attention 
and solidity of countenance manifested by the 
Tahitians, was both striking and comforting ; and 
the solemnity which spread over this large as- 
sembly had previously covered my mind as with 
a mantle, contriting my spirit under a sense that 
the great Master Himself was there. After the 
reading of the certificates was gone through, pro- 
found silence reigned. I asked if I might say a 
few words, which was at once permitted, and 
George Pritchard agreed to interpret for me. I 
requested him simply to repeat what I said, and 
I have reason to believe this was faithfully done ; 
and was to the best of my recollections after this 


Pomare, the Queen of the island, was present, D. | would always have a strong claim upon my heart. 


documents might be read, which would account 
for a stranger being present, and inform all that 
I came not here in my own will, but in the will 
of my Lord and Master, whose I am, and whom 
I desire to serve to my latest breath ; and would 
also let you know that I came with the full unity 
and consent of that branch of the Christian 
Church in England of which Iam a member. 
And now, » mercy, and peace from God the 
Father, ph our Lord Jesus Christ, be multiplied 
upon all the inhabitants of this land; and may 
the God of peace, who brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant, keep our hearts and minds,’ &e. 

After I sat down, a solemn silence again pre- 
vailed, until one of the natives, a supreme judge, 
broke it by addressing me by name, which he had 
caught from the certificates; and declaring on 
behalf of himself and the islanders, that the man- 
ner of my coming among them was very satisfac- 
tory, because what had been read and spoken 
was in accordance with the gospel which they had 
been taught, and were acquainted with. He 
also at considerable length touched upon the 
great distance [ had come over the deep waters 
to see them, and to do them good ; that in return, 
their hearts, and arms, and habitations, were open 
to receive me; duly appreciating the disinter- 
estedness of the motive that had induced the 
step ; having no trade, nor other object in view. 
He hoped I should visit all their schools, and 
stroke the heads of the children ; that he should 
now deliver them all into my hands. I told 
George Pritchard to say, that the dear children 
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Much more transpired that was truly consoling 
and comforting ; and the missionaries who spoke 
on the occasion, I truly believe, most fully and 
cordially co-operated m endeavoring to explain 
my views to the people in terms of strong appro- 
bation. 

Although the above may not be exactly ver- 
batim, it is the substance of what passed. When 
it was all over, Henry Nott kneeled down, and 
concluded the meeting with prayer in the Tahi- 
tian. The natives then generally rose from their 
seats, and began to flock round us, and to shake 
hands with Charles and myself in a very hearty 
manner, and without regard to order, age, or sex, 
from the humble peasant to the bronze-colored 
queen, her two aunts, and the numerous chiefs, 
who, I think, are the stoutest, most giant-like 
men I ever saw assembled together. About 800 
persons were collected at this meeting ; but the 
house was so large that it seemed impossible to 
make any accurate estimate ; for my own part, I 
should have supposed the number not less than a 
thousand. The judge before spoken of, in one 
of his speeches, (for he spoke three times,) hinted 
that they perceived I was not exactly of the same 


manner: ‘I have no wish to trespass upon the | description of Christians that had hitherto come 
time of this meeting. 


I was desirous that these ‘amongst them, or I belonged to a different body. 
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This, however, did not seem to stand in the way. 
Some days previously to this meeting being held, 
the young king and several chiefs came on board 
to breakfast, six innumber. After breakfast, our 
usual reading in the Holy Scriptures was intro- 
duced, during which they behaved with great at- 
tention and propriety ; sitting as still, in the time 
of silence, both then and at the pause before 
breakfast, as if accustomed to it. When they 
were about going away, a telescope and a piece 
of handkerchief were presented to the king, and 
a shawl to each of the others; with which they 
seemed highly pleased. Through the medium of 
an Englishman, who had been sent for on the 
occasion, the king was told that I had something 
in reserve for Pomare, the queen, expecting she 
also would pay us a visit. They behaved with 
much openness and affability, and told us in plain 
terms they liked us, because we were like them- 
selves, and did not make ourselves very high to 
them. 

I had a conference with the missionaries of the 
Papaoa district, who, although only four in 
number, are capable of rendering me much as- 
sistance in forwarding my views, and interpreting 
to the people. I was fully aware the missionaries 
were under an impression, that I was come out 
to inspect the state of the missions, and particu- 
larly that of the schools; private letters had 
reached them some months ago to that effect from 
London ; but they were informed that now the 
missionary meeting was over, I was waiting as at 
the posts of wisdom’s gate, not knowing to what 
I might next have to turn my hand: this expla- 
nation at once placed me in a fresh point of view. 
An expression of desire to do all in their power 
to co-operate in the work, in any manner I could 
point out, was, I think, avowed by each indi- 
vidual ; and we parted in brotherly love. 

(To be continued. ) 


A Testimony of Salem, Mass., Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, respecting SopHRonia Paae, de- 
ceased. 


Whenever, in the counsels of Him in whom 
are the issues of life and death, He seeth meet to 
remove from the militant Church those who, by 
his grace through repentance towards God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, have experienced 
their sins blotted out and their robes washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb, it is meet 
that a testimony of their lives should be preserved 
to the praise of Him, through whom alone, they 
were what they were. Our beloved friend, So- 
phronia Page, the wife of Enoch Page of Dan- 
vers, near Salem, Massachusetts, a member of 
this Monthly Meeting, having lately departed 
this life in great peace and heavenly composure, 
we think it right to record respecting her as 
follows. She was the eldest of three children of 
Simon and Nancy Foster, and was born at Gil- 
manton, New Hampshire, the-residence of her 
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parents, on the seventh of the seventh month, 
1795. Her father was a physician in practice of 
medicine, and with his wife, the mother of So- 
phronia, was desirous of being ranked with gay 
and fashionable society. As their daughter grew 
in years, she gave evidence of an active and inqui- 
ring mind, intelligent, and of quick and discern- 
ing powers. Her education in accordance with 
the wishes of her parents, was directed to fit her 
to move in the gay circles of fashionable life, in 
which it was their ambition to move, and in- 
cluded instruction in music and dancing. 

Her parental home was in the neighborhood of 
the meeting of Friends at Gilmanton, and it is 
not improbable that she had occasionally attended 
meeting there during her childhood and early 
girlhood. It is remembered that at about the 
age of fourteen or fifteen years, she was fond of 
cultivating the acquaintance of some families of 
Friends, and not unfiequently accompanying them 
to meeting. Still she moved in the gay circles 
to which her education and the wishes of her 
parents had introduced her. And her apparel 
and deportment were in accordance with the 
practice of the circle in which she moved. There 
is reason to believe that in very early life the 
Lord in his mercy was pleased to visit her with 
the touches of his love; and it is remembered, 
respecting her, that she would when attending 
the public schools often reprove her schoolmates 
for not regarding the precepts and examples of 
our Saviour. And when she heard them using 
profane language, she would mildly say, “0 
remember Christ said, swear not at all. And as 
he loved and blessed such as you; remember to 
love and obey his commands.” When she of- 
fered these reproofs and admonitions, it was done 
with mildness and gentleness. 

Thus she passed along until about seventeen 
years of age, when being employed as a school 
teacher in a town away from her home, she lived 
in the family with a piously devoted Christian 
woman of the Free Will Baptist denomination. 
Here her mind appears to have been awakened 
to a more keen sense of her lost condition as 
she stood in an unregenerate state, and strong 
desires were raised within her for deliverance 
therefrom. On her return home she remained 
in this seeking state, evidently under the prepa- 
ring hand of a gracious Saviour, to witness, in 
his own good time, his appearance as with heal- 
ing in his wings. Under these exercises of 
mind she had to witness at times deep baptisms, 
and to encounter a great fight of afflictions both 
from within and without. The work of regenera- 
tion being thus begun, it is instructive to re- 
mark, that among the first convictions of the 
Spirit of truth upon her mind was that of the 
sinfulness of her attachments to the gayeties and 
frivolous amusements common to her sex and 
condition, and she was led to lay aside all, about 
her attire, intended to foster pride or ostentation, 
and to adopt a simple garb. 
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The amusements of dancing and music, were 
among the things to which she believed herself 
called to take up the cross to her natural incli- 
nation; and she has been heard to say, that 
when through weakness and the strong tempta- 
tions laid in her way, both by her parents and 
her gay associates, she had been induced to en- 
gage in these pastimes, the strong convictions of 
an enlightened though offended conscience in- 
volved her in great sorrow and grief. Thus she 
learned by the things that she suffered. 

Her mother, though naturally possessing an 
affectionate disposition, was ambitious and fond 
of gay life. And although she loved her daugh- 
ter for her filial affection, yet she was greatly 
disappointed in her expectations respecting her, 
when she saw her inclined to an association with 
a people with whom she had no sympathy, and 
to imbibe religious views, likely to frustrate all 
her hopes respecting her daughter's prospects in 
life. The feclings of disappointment thus en- 

ndered, were freely made known to their 
daughter both by father and mother, and to the 
trials our dear friend had to endure from the 
baptisms and wadings of spirit through which 
lies the pathway to true peace of mind, was 
added the opposition and neglect, and often re- 
monstrances of those whom she was bound to 
love as her earthly parents. But even under 


these trying circumstances she was mercifully 
enabled to persevere in the path of duty. To 


one of the acute sensibility which our dear friend 
possessed, these were trials of no common mag- 
nitude. Acutely and severely were her faith and 
confidence tried ; but He who is of tender com- 
passion and unfailing goodness, and whose mer- 
cies endure forever, was, by his secret arm of 
power, near to help and sustain her drooping soul. 
Thus was the experience of the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel realized by her. Psalms xxvii. 10, 
“When my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.” During all 
these trials she was preserved in a meek and quiet 
spirit; she seemed always desirous to conceal the 
faults of others, and particularly the neglect and 
want of kindness, and at times the harsh treat- 
ment towards her of her parents, which she was 
ready to forgive, though often obliged to turn 
aside to hide her tears of grief. So severe were 
her trials in her parental home, that she was 
obliged to seek a home elsewhere, and she took 
up her residence in the family of a friend in the 
neighborhood where she for some time resided. 
The immediate cause of this step appears to have 
been, her faithfulness to apprehended duty in the 
use of the plain Scripture language to her pa- 
‘rents, which her father was not disposed to al- 
low. We have reason, however, thankfully to be- 
lieve that many years before his decease, her 
father began sincerely to regret his former unkind 
treatment towards her. She remarked once to a 
friend, after briefly alluding to her early trials, 
that it was a great satisfaction to her, that her 
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father lived to feel and to express that she had 
been his true friend. 

Weare also comforted in the belief that her 
mother lived to regret her early course towards 
her, and near the close of her life, having ex- 
perienced largely the filial love and care of her 
daughter, to be reconciled to her path of life. 

From her seventeenth year to her twenty-first, 
was a time of deep wadings and of mental con- 
flicts. Her soul was tossed often as with a tem- 
pest and not comforted, but having abode the 
day of trial until the Lord in his tender mercy 
saw fit to say it is enough, she was given to ex- 
perience in good measure a state of holy settle- 
ment in the unchangeable truth, and under the 
requirements thereof she sought and obtained a 
right of membership in our religious society. 

She was received a member by Dover Monthly 
Meeting, in the 9th month, 1816. Shortly after 
her admission to membership with us oo felt 
herself called upon publicly to testify of the 
grace of God asa minister. Her appearances in 
this holy calling were short and pertinent, and 
very careful was she therein to keep close to her 
heavenly leader. It is believed that a very close 
and humiliating trial was permitted her at the 
time of her early, perhaps her first appearance 
vin the line of the ministry; when at a religious 
opportunity in the family of her father and mother 
she was constrained to open her mouth with that 
solemn testimony of the Apostle to the Galatians. 
Gal. vi. 7, “Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption: but he that 
soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting.” When we consider the circum- 
stances under which she was placed in relation to 
her parents, and their feelings towards her in con- 
sequence of her faithfulness to manifested duty, 
we can but commemorate the goodness and ten- 
der compassion of the Lord, in strengthing her 
to perform this humiliating service. We fer- 
vently desire that her example in this act of dedi- 
cation may stimulate all among us, and particu- 
larly the young, renewedly and firmly, with 
cheerfulness and alacrity of heart, to make those 
comparatively small sacrifices which the Lord is 
calling for at their hands. 

As she was faithful in the little with which she 
was intrusted, she experienced a growth in the 
ministry of the word, and as she was careful to 
keep her eye single unto Him who had called her 
to the work. He was graciously pleased from 
time to time to direct her steps, and to give her 
such experience as he saw meet, to qualify her 
for his service. 

In this work of preparation several years 
elapsed wherein her mouth was occasionall 
opened to testify of the manifold grace of God, 
or publicly to approach the throne of grace in 
prayer and praise. A friend who came into our 
Society by comvincement about this time, thus 
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testifies respecting her. “ From the knowledge I 
had of her, she most faithfully obeyed the call 
to take up the cross and part with all. She was 
also very helpful to me in my deep trials and heavy 
crosses I had then to bear, strengthening me by 
her weighty counsel when present, and by her 
living epistles when absent; and I can truly say 
that her labors were not in vain in the Lord. I 
was present at one time when she was on a visit 
to a young friend who was sick and thought to 
be near his end; but a religious opportunity with 
him and the other members of the family, in 
which she was much favored, in a living and en- 
couraging testimony, she expressed a belief, that 
he would be raised from that sickness; which 
proved as she had expressed, much to the joy 
and comfort of his friends, I think this hap- 
pened soon after her appearance in the ministry.” 
(To be continued ) 


The Asylum for the Relief of Persons deprived 
of the Use of their Reason. 
Concluded from page 525. 
EXTRACT FROM SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

“Since the Institution was opened for the re- 
ception of patients in the year 1817, eleven bun- 
dred and sixty nine have been admitted ; of whom 
five hundred and fifteen have been discharged 
restored; one hundred and fifteen much im- 
proved ; one hundred and thirty-five improved ; one 
hundred and ninety-three stationary; aid one 
hundred and fifty-five have died. 

“The year just brought to a close, has been 
one of unusual good health to all classes of our 
inmates, and they have been preserved from all 
casualities of a serious nature. The Income of 
the Institution has been more than sufficient to 
theet all its expenses. 

“A ~ proportion of those who have been 
placed under our care, have recovered the use of 
their reason—been restored to usefulness in life, 
and to the society of their families and friends ; 
while others have had their wants provided for, 
and been rendered altogether more comfortable 
than they could have been in their own resi- 
dences. In these and many other favors with 
which we have been blessed, we would gratefully 
acknowledge the hand of Divine Providence. 

“‘ Nothing can be more clear than the evidence 
furnished by the statisties of Hospitals for the 
Insane, that a very large proportion of cases, 
(nearly every case indeed,) may be restored to 
mental soundness, if placed under care within 
six months from the commencement of the attack. 
It is equally evident, that the probabilities of 
recovery diminish gradually after that period, so 
that but a small number are restored of those in 
whom the disease has existed for more than a 
year, previous to being placed under treatment. 

t is hence plain, that if the means usually re- 
sorted to in such cases at home, are not promptly 
benficial, no time should be lost in placing them 
under the care of an institution.« 


, 
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In one case which was considered curable 
during the past year, the patient was removed 
from the Asylum before time had been allowed 
to effect a restoration. It ought to be recollected 
by those upon whom the responsibility rests, 
that Insanity, in by far the majority of cases, is 
essentially chronic in its nature, and that like 
other diseases of the same character, it is gene- 
rally produced by causes which act slowly, and 
gradually undermine the health, and consequently 
that, in most cases, it is only by slow degrees that 
the system can be brought back to a healthy con- 
dition. Three months may be considered as the 
shortest time under the most favorable circum- 
stances in which a patient can receive the full 
benefit of Hospital treatment; yet, in too many 
cases, the patient is removed before even this 
short period has elapsed. 

‘In regard to remedial measures in the treat- 
ment of Insanity it may be remarked, that in 
this disease, as is well known to be the case in 
many other chronic and nervous affections, the 
most effectual means of cure consist in makin 
an entire change in the habits, mode of living, an 
associations of the patient. In surrounding the 
Insane by different scenery and associations from 
those to which they have been accustomed, and 
subjecting them to new impressions and the mild 
discipline of a well-ordered Institution, the dor- 
mant mental energies are aroused, and indulgence 
in morbid fancies is checked; while the change, 
it may be, to a more natural and simple mode of 
living—to regular hours for eating, sleeping and 
exercise—(which can seldom be effected in the 
patient’s own home,) promotes the harmonious 
and healthy action of the various organs, and 
prepares the way for the restoration of the ne» 
vous system to a healthy condition. When it is 
recollected that a very large proportion of cases 
of Insanity is stag. by various physical de- 
rangements included in the reports under the 
general term ‘ill health,’ and that these derange- 
ments have their origin forthe most part in some 
error in the mode of living, or violation of the 
laws of health, the advantage is apparent of any 
change that will correct these errors, and place 
the patient more in harmony with those natural 
laws, upon a due regard to which the preserva- 
tion of the health mainly depends. 

“The farm, garden and grounds continue to 
oceupy @ prominent place in furnishing curative 
employment to-our inmates, and afford facilities 
for this purpose, which it would be impossible to 
obtain in any other way. The experience of the 
Asylum on this point, agrees with that of other 
Institutions, and the /and is now universally 
considered as one of the most indispensable por- 
tions of every establishment for the Insane—its 
value being estimated less by the amount of pro- 
duce it may be made to yield, than by the addi- 
tion it brings to the general health and comfort 

| Of the inmates. The value of useful oecupation 
‘to the Insane generally, can indeed scarcely be 
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over estimated, promoting as it does their bodily 
health and vigor, and contributing to that 
feeling of self-respect which repudiates the 
idea of leading entirely useless lives; and thus 
rendering them much more contented and 
comfortable than they would otherwise be. To 
the convalescent and curable, the operations of 
the farm and garden, the improvements upon the 
grounds, the care and rearing of poultry and 
stock, present objects of unfailing interest, which, 
especially in connexion with the opening spring 
and its cheering accompaniments of swelling 
buds and expanding flowers, have caused the 
springing up of hope in the breasts of many of 
our inmates, who have long been over-burdened 
with care and sorrow. Mental occupation is 
equally serviceable as manual labor, in with- 
drawing the patient’s attention from his disor- 
dered fancies, and inspiring feeling of self- 
respect; and has, moreover, in some cases, a 
direct influence in strengthening the mental 
faculties by exercise. The collection of books, 
engravings and natural curiosities contained in 
the Library, Exhibitions with the Magic Lantern, 
with descriptions of the scenery represented, the 
the newspapers, especially those of the pictorial 
class, and Lectures, are all calculated to excite 
interest and stimulate to mental exertion. The 
Library continues to be resorted to daily, the 
female patients occupying it in the morning, and 
and the men in the afternoon. A course of 


Lectures has been delivered during winter even- 
ings, and dissolving views have been exhibited 
frequently during the autumn and spring. Four 
daily and eight weekly newspapers of the best 
class, are supplied regularly to the Institution, 


either gratuitously or by subscription, and dis- 
tributed among the patients. 

“In the intervals of the above mentioned occu- 
pations, amusements of various kinds are resorted 
to; out of doors, the games of quoits and ball, 
exercise in riding oe walking, the use of the 
circular railroad and of the swing. Within doors, 
battledoor, graces and ball, and various other 
games, contribute to their entertainment. In 
these occupations they are assisted and encoura- 
ged by attendants, especially provided for the 
convalescent of each sex, whose duties are entirely 
distinct from the duties of those employed in the 
wings. A male attendant of this class has the 
eare of the Library and the grounds adjoining, 
and of the Chemical Apparatus and Magic Lan- 
tern—accompanies the patients in their walks, 
furnishes them with books, and employs them at 
the Library, in gardening and other suitable ex- 
ercise. A female attendant of the same class, 
under the direction of the Matron, has the spe- 
cial charge of the employment of the female 
patients—accompanies them in their walks and 
rides, employs them in various kinds of needle- 
work, entertains them at the library, and is 
expected to use her best exertions to make their 
time pass pleasantly. The presence of attendants 
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of this class, designed to aid mere particularly in 


carrying out the directions of the Physician, in 
regard to the employment and entertainment of 
the patients, to act the part towards them of 
friends and counsellors, with ready sympathy to 
encourage the desponding, to soothe the excited, 
and watch for and cherish the first rays of re- 
turning reason, cannot but be attended with 
highly beneficial results. 

“Care is taken to impress upon all concerned in 
the management of the patients, the superior ad- 
vantages of the mildest and gentlest treatment. 
Their attendants are enjoined always to use per- 
suasion to effect their object with the patients; 
and coercion is never permitted at the discretion 
of the attendants, except in emergencies, and in 
cases when it beeomes necessary for the preven- 
tion of accidents. The same may be said of the 
seclusion of patients to their rooms; aud re- 
straining apparatus is never applied without the 
express direction of the Physician. The latter, 
indeed, is by no means a favorite measure with 
our attendants, and among the men has been 
used only in four cases during the year; in one 
for the purpose of confining the patient in bed in 
order to prevent exhaustion; in another to pre- 
vent the removal of the dressings from a mortified 
member. Among the women it is used only in 
the form of the long sleeved dress, and has been 
employed in two cases during the year. It is 
principally in cases of mischievous propensities, 
when no very great excitement exists, that me- 
chanical restraint is of much advantage. In the 
higher grades of maniacal excitement, we have 
found ES conta presence of a judicious atten- 
dant more effectual in calming the patient than 
any other means. The proportion of patients to 
attendauts, including watchmen and watchwomen, 
being rather less than four to each, enables us to 
pursue this plan without inconvenience whenever 
it becomes necessary. When Hospitals are so 
planned and constructed as to admit of proper 
classification, and the respect and attachment of 
the patients are secured, as they will be with but 
few exceptions, by an unvarying course of kind, 
obliging and conciliatory deportment on the part 
of the attendants and all concerned, the use of 
mechanical restraint is reduced to its minimum. 
When in addition they are provided with the 
needful appliances for medical and other treat- 
ment, these Institutions may be considered as 
truly fulfilling the ends for which they are 
designed. It is the carrying out of the great 
law of kindness, which more than anything else 
marks, and indeed constitutes, that revolution in 
the Hospital treatment of the Iasane, which has 
been effected within the last sixty years, and 
now entitles these Institutions to ranked 
amongst the greatest blessings to a commu- 
nity. 

Thirty-six years ago, this revolution may be 
said to have commenced in this country, and this 
Asylum was the first erected, on this side of the 
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Atlantic, in which a chain was never used for 
the confinement of a patient. 

“Insanity is justly regarded as one ofthe 
severest afflictions that can befall humanity ; and 
those who have witnessed its effects, either in 
themselves or the persons of their nearest and 
dearest friends, can best appreciate the benefits 
conferred by well conducted Hospitals for its 
relief and cure. Those who are restored, often 
leave us with the warmest expressions of grati- 
tude; and incases of subsequent attacks, it is 
not unusual for them to return voluntarily to our 
care. One individual visited us during the past 
year, seeking admission for himself into the Asy- 
lum ; and this request, by the advice of his phy- 
sician, was subsequently acceded to. Another, 
residing in the neighborhood, when attacked by 
the disease, and pursued by imaginary enemies, 
sought refuge and protection here, and could by 
no means be induced to leave the premises, nor 


rest satisfied, until an order was procured for her 
admission.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 7, 1853. 


——————————————_—_ _[_${__ _ SESE = 


The notice introduced into our columns this 
week, relative to the efforts recently made to change 
the condition of that class which has heretofore 
constituted the great mass of the Russian popula- 
tion, will, doubtless, be interesting to many of our 
readers, That the Emperor Nicholas should take 
an active and leading part in such a work, is what, 
probably, few among us were prepared to expect. 
Whatever we may think of the interference of the 
Russian authorities with the Austrian and Hunga- 
rian contest, we may cordially desire the Emperor’s 
success in his exertions to raise his degraded and 
half-savage dependents to the rank of freemen and 
proprietors of the soil they cultivate. 

It may be remembered that Nicholas obtained 
the Russian crown by the death of his eldest bro- 
ther Alexander, and the resignation of his claim to 
the imperial authority by the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, about the beginning of 1826. At that 
time Daniel Wheeler was residing, with his family, 
in the neighbourhood of Petersburg, in the civil 
service of the government. A letter from him to 
one of his friends in England, contains the follow- 
ing notice of the reigning prince: 


First Month 29th, 1827. 

The Emperor Nicholas is indefatigable in his 
exertions to support the interests of his people 
throughout the empire, by strictly insisting upon 
the most rigid adherence to justice in all causes 
which has given great satisfaction. His leisure 
hours, at least those absolutely necessary for exer- 
cise, he makes subservient to the general good 


? 
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other public institutions, in the most minute man- 
ner, which has already had a salutary effect. 

1 may be mistaken, but I think that he is almost 
the first crowned head that ever entered the doors 
of a prison with the benevolent object of inquiring 
into, and improving its state: this he has lately 
done, and not in a superficial manner; having, in 
many instances, entered closely into the examina- 
tion of particular cases with great interest, and 
caused many to rejoice in being set free. This work 
is carried on without any parade ; he just steps into 
a sledge with a single horse, and no one knowing 
where he is going, of course there can be no prepa- 
ration made to receive him. In this manner all are 
taken by surprise, and the real state of things is 
fairly developed, whether rough or smooth. He has 
a great work before him, and stands in need of that 
wisdom which is better than rubies, to direct and 
support him in such an arduous and responsible 
station. 

The same year in which this letter was written, 
we find that an ukase was issued, which, though 
it did not give freedom to the serfs, appears to have 
put an end then to that species of servitude which 
forms the most revolting characteristic of Ameri- 
can slavery. By attaching them to the soil, or 
placing them in the situation of villeins regardant, 
their family connections were preserved; they were 
no longer liable to be sold in separate lots to dif- 
ferent and distant masters. 

Russia is not the place, neither is the « Autocrat 
of all the Rassias” the man to whom the people of 
the United States may be expected to look for in- 
struction or example in the science of government; 
yet it must be acknowledged, however mortifying 
the reflection, that if the slavery of our southern 
States could be moulded after the Russian pattern, 
the change would be a salutary one, and might be 
justly regarded as an advance in the progress of 
civilization. The benefits resulting from such a 
measure would be numerous and great. The 
shameful traffic in the persons of men would cease 
at once. Elopements from servitude would be less 
frequent; for the fear of being sold to a southern 
market, which frequently prompts to elopements, 
would no longer exist. One fruitful source of an- 


,tipathy between the north and south would thus be 
| nearly exhausted. The people of the free states, 


seeing a foundation laid for the eventual extinction 
of slavery, and no longer fearing its extension into 
regions now free, would probably behold its con- 
tinuance in states where it is deeply engrafted 
with their social system, with less intensity of feel- 
ing than they possibly can while it remains in its 
present condition. They could readily subscribe to 
the doctrine, that the means of meliorating the con- 
dition of the slave population, and of providing for 
the eventual extinction of slavery, are more acces- 
sible to the people of the south than to those of the 


| north; and if they could be furnished with satis- 


and is daily going about to inspect the hospitals and | factory evidence that their brethren of the slave- 
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holding States have brought, or are bringing into 
operation measures calculated and designed to effect 
these desirable ends, they might probably consent 
to leave the business to them, or to ct only as hum- 
ble auxiliaries in the work. 

In those localities where slave cultivation has re- 
duced the land to sterility, the system could not 
long maintain a sickly existence, or the character 
of the white population be disgraced by the shame- 
‘fal expedient of raising slaves for sale, The pro- 
prietors of the soil would probably find it their in- 
terest to let the land to their agricultural laborers, 
at a fixed rent, or for a stipulated share of the pro- 
dace; and thus gradually transform their servile 
dependents into copyhold tenants. 

The Russian plan, as briefly detailed in the arti- 
cle referred to, holds out to the degraded serf, that 
most powerful of stimulants, hope, to nerve his ex- 
ertions for thé improvement of his condition; and 
though the progress may be slow, there can be lit- 
tle doubt but the plan will eventually work out the 
extinction of slavery within that extensive empire. 

But in the United States, the freedom of our in- 
stitutions nearly, if not totally, excludes the hope 
that any measure, equally effectual with those of 
the Russian Czar, will soon, if ever, be adopted 
here. We make our own laws; no imperial ukase 
can deprive us of the privilege of selling our servile 
dependents in the best market we can procure. 
The privilege of self-government is one of the many 
blessings for which the people of this favored land 
are bound to be grateful; but if we continue to 
make the privileges which we so highly prize, the 
means and the instruments of oppression, have we 
not reason to fear that the Supreme Disposer of 
events, who made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth, and who regards, 
with an equal eye, all the souls he has made, may 
eventually vindicate His justice, and teach us by 
terrible things in righteousness, that His law can 
not be trampled upon with impunity ? 





Maxarteo,—At Friends’ meeting house, Newberry, 
Clinton county, Ohio, on the 19th ult., Hiram 
Moore, to Atmira, daaghter of Jonathan Hunt. 
, At Walnut Ridge meeting house, Rush 
county, Indiana, on the 20th of 3rd month, Extas 
Hewcey to Exizapetu L..daughterof Bethuel White. 

——, On the 2ist of the 3rd month, at Carthage 
meeting, WittsaM BinrorD, to Mary, daughter of 


Joseph Henley, members of Walnut Ridge Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 








Diep,—At New Bedford, Mass., on the 19th of 
last month, Winitam TaLuman, an esteemed mem- 
ber of New Bedford Monthly Meeting, in the ninety- 
second year of his age. 

—— On the 18th ult., at his residence near Mill- 
ville, Orleans county, N. Y., in the sixty-third year 
of his ave, Reuben Haines, a member of Elba Meet- 


ing, and an acceptable minister of our society ; 
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whose life and conversation gave evidence of the 
power of divine grace to cleanse the heart, and to 
rectify the conduct of men. 

——, At his residence in Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
on the 18th of Third month, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, Joun Gruss, an esteemed member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, whose amiable dis- 
position and rectitude of character had conciliated 
the love and esteem of a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 

——, On the 13th of Third month, at her resi- 
dence in Florence, Guilford new N.C. in the 
ninety-third year of her age, Many Wee cer. widow 
of John Wheeler, a member of Deep River Monthly 
Meeting. She was warmly attached to the princi- 
ise] of Friends, and, during a confinement to her 

of about ten years continuance, with rheumatic 
affection, she exhibited an example of Christian re- 
signation and patience. 

Diep,—Near Westborough Clinton county, Ohio, 
on the 15thult., in the 50th year of her age, Mary, 
wife of David James, an esteemed and valuable 
elder of Newbury Monthly Meeting. Relying, as 
she testified, on the mercy of her Redeemer, she 
bore her short and severe illness with patience ; 
and approached the confines of life in peaceful 
serenity. 

——., Of consumption, on the 23d of 4th month, at 
the residence of his brother-in-law, William Under- 
hill, Jr., in New York, Dr. Arsert J. HYoac, in the 
30th year of his age. He was a member of North 
Berwick Monthly Meeting, Maine, though recently 
residing in Philadelphia. 

—, Of a lingering illness, on the 25th of Sixth 
month last, Mariam, daughter of Joseph J. and 
Eliza Butler, and grand daughter of Jared Patterson, 
in the fourteenth year of her age; a member of 
Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


. At his residence in Lagrange, on the 16th 
inst., W1nL1am Moors, inthe 41st year of hisage; an 
esteemed member of Oswego Monthly weary. 
——, At her residence in Carthage, Rush co., Ind., 
on the 12th day of the 3d month last, Resecca, 
wife of Robert W. Young, in the sixty-third year of 
her age ; a worthy member and overseer of Walnut 
Ridge Monthly Meeting. She was an affectionate 
wife, a tender mother, a kind and sympathising 
neighbor. Being of a meek and an amiable dispo- 
sition, she was truly a promoter of peace; she a 
red to be favored # ith » foresight of her approach- 
ing end, expressing several days previous to being 
confined to her bed ‘that she believed she would not 





~ | be permitted to remain here much longer.’”’ In con- 


templating the awful subject, she felt perfectly re- 
signed to the disposal of the Author of all good, in 
whose hands she felt that there was perfect safety. 
Believing that her work was nearly completed, 
and claiming no merit for herself, she confidingly 
relied upon the tender compassion of a crucified 
Saviour,”’ 

Thus favored to have her mind centered upon 
Heaven, she was gathered as a shock of corn fally 
ripe in its due season, leaving behind a numerons 
circle of relatives and friends to mourn her loss. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The stated Annual meeting of Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee Room, 
Arch st., on Second-day afternoon, 5th month 9 
at 4 0’clock. Cuarues Extis, Secretary. 

Fourth month 23.—3t 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The summer term will commence on Fourth-day 
the Lith inst. One or two members of the Society 
of Friends may yet be entered, on application to the 
nudersigned. The punctual attendanee of the students 


o: the day on which the Term begins is particalarly 
requested, 


Cuarves YARNALL, Secretary. 


No. 39 High street, Philadelphia. 
5th mo. 4. 


SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. 


The following account of Russian Serfdom, and 
of the efforts of the Emperor Nicholas to abolish 
it, agrees substantially with that given by Dr. 
Baird, in his admirable course of Lectures at the 
Smithsonian Institute. He stated, that before 
any of the measures detailed in the following ar- 
ticle were adopted, that the Emperor, in full 
council of his Ministers, declared his anxious wish 
to abolish Serfdom. Count Romanzoff told him 
that the measure was premature; that the minds 
of the nobles were not prepared for it; and that 
appealing, as it would, to the pecuniary interests 
and prejudices of the whole class, it would arouse 
an opposition which the whole power of the 
Government could not withstand. The same no- 
bleman suggested that the Emperor should leave 
to his son and successor the accomplishment of 
the beneficent measure of emancipating his peo- 
ple. The Emperor replied: “I know that my 
son is actuated by the proper spirit; but I fear 
he is deficient in the necessary firmness to accom- 
plish the great work. But,” said he, reaching 
forth his arm, “I feel that God has given me the 
power to perform it, and that it is my duty.” 

Dr. Baird further stated, that the Emperor has 
taken from the nobles the power of inflicting 
chastisement upon the serfs at their pleasure, and 
has regulated the manner and degree of their 
punishment, according to strict rules of law, upon 
conviction before a magistrate. 

Towards the end of 1848, or beginning of 1849, 
Mr. Jerrman, who had spent three years at Pe- 
tersburg, published a book’ ou Russia, which was 
soon after translated into English. We give be- 
low, Mr. Jerrman’s account of the Emperor's 
exertions to abolish Serfdom.—Zven. Post. 


The rights of man are trampled under foot in 
Russia! Who denies it? A nation still semi- 
barbarous, is subjected to semi-barbarous rule! 
Perfectly true. Laws unworthy of the name 
exist there, as well as classes of men degraded 
below the proper dignity of man. All this is mat- 
ter of fact; but the profound genius of the Em- 
peror, who discerns all this, his restless striving 
to remedy these evils, to reconcile these incon- 
gruities, that stamps him, in my eyes, not only as 
a great sovereign, but also as a true friend of the 
people. 

It is with real gratification that I propose, in 
these pages, a true and faithful representation of 
facts to a prejudice universal in Germany—a pre- 
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judice confirmed and strengthened by Germans 
who have long resided in Russia. It is not my 
fault if those Germans either were unable to take 
a clear-sighted' view of what passed around them, 
or else measured it with a German rule—a mcde 
of measurement of which Russian matters er- 
tainly did not admit. The man who rigidly in- 
vestigates, and takes into due consideration, the 
character of the people, the confirmed habits of 
centuries, and the perils and material disadvan- 
tages of the too sudden development of free insti- 
tutions, will not only contemplate with respect 
and admiration the efforts of the Russian Govern- 
ment for the safe and gradual spread of liberty, 
but will also, like myself, not hesitate to proclaim 
the Emperor Nicholas, so often denounced as the 
deadly foe to freedom, the true father of his coun- 
try, earnestly striving to develop and mature the 
rights of his subjects. 

Proofs strike deeper than assertions, and a few 
of the former may here with propriety be given. 
Let us first glance at that institution which mostly 
estranges Russia from civilization, namely, at the 
institution of Serfdom. 

For the female members, of course, there is 
but one legal course to emancipation, namely, 
marriage with a freeman. For male serfs, at all 
times until recently, a military service was the 
avenue to freedom. Once under the colors, the 
soldier is free. The freedom of the Russian sol- 
dier is not very comprehensive, and the recruit 
may, in some sort, be said only to exchange one 
kind of slavery for another and a milder one; 
but when, on the completion of his term of ser- 
vice, or in consequence of wounds or ill health, 
he receives his discharge, it is as a free man that 
he returns to his home. In strict regard to truth, 
I must, however, here observe, that for a long 
time this road to citizenship led but few to its 
enjoyment. The soldier, after completing a pe- 
riod of twenty years’ service, was so accustomed 
to that mode of life, whilst on the other hand, 
owing to his long disuse of the occupation to 
which he had been brought up, he saw so little 
prospect of earning a living, that in most in- 
stances he accepted a second bounty, and recom- 
menced his military career, to which he then 
clung till death or the hospital received him. 
Seven years ago, however, the Emperor Nicholas 
shortened the term of service to eight years, a re- 
duction which now annually restores to civil life 
many thousand freemen, who were slaves till they 
donned the uniform. At the expiration of eight 
years’ service the soldier is still a young man; 
he can still enjoy his freedom, and found a free 
family. For this first and important step towards 
the emancipation of the serf, the Russian people 
have to thank the Emperor Nicholas. 

A not less important disposition aimed at the 
same end, and at the same time calculated to 
avert the total ruin of the Russian nobility, is that 
which relates to advances made by the Crown on 
territorial property. 
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To prevent the partial depopulation of States, 
a ukase, dated in 1827, declared the serfs to con- 
stitute an integral and inseparable portion of the 
soil. The immediate consequence of this decree 
was the cessation, at least in its most repulsive 
form, of the degrading traffic in human flesh, by 
sale, barter, or gift. Thenceforward no serf could 
be transferred to another owner, except by the 
sale of the land to which he belonged. To secure 
to itself the refusal of the land and the human 
beings appertaining to it, and at the same time 
to avert from the landholder the ruin consequent 
on dealings with usurers, the Government esta- 
blished an imperial loan bank, which made ad- 
vances on mortgage of lands, to the extent of two 
thirds their value. The borrowers had to pay 
back, each year, three per cent. interest. If they 
failed to do this, the Crown returned them the 
instalments already paid, gave them the remain- 
ing third of the value of the property, and took 
possession of the land and its population. This 
was the first stage of freedom for the serfs. They 
became Crown peasants, held their dwellings and 
a bit of land as an hereditary fief from the Crown, 


and paid annually for the same a sum total of five 
rubles, (about four shillings) for each male per- 
son; a rent for which, assuredly, in the whole of 
Germany, the very poorest farm is not to be had, 
to say nothing in consideration that in case of bad 
harvest, destruction, disease, &c., the Crown is 
bound to supply the strict necessities of its pea- 


sants, and to find them in daily bread, in the in- 
dispensable stock of cattle and seed-corn, to repair 
their habitations, and so forth. 

By this arrangement, and in a short time, a 
considerable portion of the lands of the Russian 
nobility became the property of the State, and 
with it a large number of serfs became Crown 
peasants. This was the first and most important 
step towards opening the road to freedom to that 
majority of the Russian population which con- 
sists of slaves. 

When in this manner the first ideas of liberty 
had been awakened in the people, the Emperor, 
in the exercise of his own unlimited and irrespon- 
sible power, took a second step, not less pregnant 
with consequences than the first. Unable sud- 
denly to grant civil freedom to the serfs, he be- 
stowed upon them, as a transition stage, certain 
civil rights. A ukase permitted them to enter 
into contracts. ‘Thereby was accorded to them 
nt only the right of possessing property, but the 
infinitely higher blessing of a legal recognition of | 
their moral worth as men. Hitherto the serf was 
recognised by the state only as a sort of beast in 
human form. He could hold no property, give 
no legal evidence, take no oath. No matter how 
eloquent his speech, he was dumb before the law. 
He might have treasures in his dwelling, the law 
knew him only as a pauper. His word and his 
honor were valueless, compared to those of the 
vilest freeman. In short, morally, he could not 
be said to exist. The Emperor Nicholas gave to 
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the serfs, that vast majority of his subjects, the 
first sensations of mora] worth, the first throb of 
self respect, the first perception of the rights and 
dignity and duty of man! What professed friend 
of the people ean boast to have done more, or yet 
so much, for so many millions of men ? 

But the Czar did not rest satisfied with this. 
Having given the serfs power to hold property, 
he taught them to prize the said property above 
all, in the interest of their freedom. It seems 
quite like a jest to speak thus of the “ tyrant and 
bloody-minded man ;” but I speak in all serious- 
ness, and the facts are there to prove my words. 
The serf could not buy his own freedom, but he 
became free by the patch of soil to which he was 
linked. To such purchase the right of contract 
cleared his road. The lazy Russian, who worked 
with an ill will toward his master, doing as little 
as he could for the latter’s profit, toiled day and 
night for his own advantage. Idleness was re- 
placed by the diligent improvement of his farm, 
brutal drunkenness by frugality and sobriety; 
the earth, previously neglected, requited the un- 
wonted care with its richest treasures. By the 
magic of industry, wretched hovels were trans- 
formed into comfortable dwellings, wildernesses 
into blooming fields, desolate steppes and deep 
morasses into productive land; whole communi- 
ties, lately sunk in poverty, exhibited unmistaka- 
ble signs of competency and well-doing. The 
serfs, now allowed to enter into contracts, lent the 
lord of the soil the money of which he often stood 
in need, on the same condition as the Crown, re- 
ceived in security the land they oecupied, their 
own bodies, and the bodies of their wives and 
children. The nobleman preferred the serf’s loan 
to the Government’s loan, because, when pay-day 
eame for the annual interest and instalment, the 
Crown, if he was not prepared to pay, took pos- 
session of his estate, having funds wherewith to 
pay him the residue of its value. The parish of 
serfs, which had lent money to its owner, lacked 
these funds. Pay-day came, the debtor did not 
pay, but neither could the serfs produce the one 
third of the value of the land, which they must 
disburse to him in order to be free. Thus they 
lost their capital, and did not gain their freedom. 
But Nicholas lived! the father of his subjects. 

Between the anxious debtor and the still more 
anxious creditor, now interposed an imperial 
ukase, which, in such cases, opened to the pa- 
rishes of serfs the imperial treasury. Mark this ; 
for it is worthy to be noted: the Russian impe- 
rial treasury was opened to the serfs, that they 
might purchase their freedom ! 

The Government might have simply released 
the creditors from their embarrassment by pay- 
ing the debtor the one third still due him, and 
then land and tenants belong to the state. Nicho- 
las did not adopt that course. He lent the serfs 
the money they needed to buy themselves from 
their master; and for this loan, (a third only of 
the value,) they mortgaged themselves and their 
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lands to the Crown, paid annually three per cent. 
ihterest, and three per cent. of the capital, and 
would thus, in about thirty years, become-free, 
and proprietors of their land! That they would 
be able to pay off this third was evident, since to 
obtain its amount, they had still the same re- 
sources which enabled them to save up the two 
thirds already paid. Supposing, however, the 
very worst—that through inevitable misfortunes, 
such as pestilence, disease of cattle, &c., they 
were prevented from satisfying the rightful claims 
of the Crown, in that case the Crown paid them 
back the two thirds value which they had previ- 
ously disbursed to their former owner, and they 
became a parish of crown peasants, whose lot, 
compared to their earlier one, was still enviable. 
Bat not once in a hundred times do such cases 
occur, whilst, by the above plan, whole parishes 
gradually obtain their freedom, not by a sudden 
and violent change, which could not fail to have 
evil consequences, but in course of time, after a 
probation of labor and frugality, and after thus 
attaining to the knowledge, that without these 
two great factors of true freedom, no liberty can 
possibly be durable. 


A RIVAL TO TEA—THE LEAVES OF THE COFFEE 
PLANT. 


The Singapore Free Press recommends the use 
of the coffee leaf as a substitute for the berry. 
The writer appears to be an English planter of 
the Dutch settlement of Padang, in Sumatra, 
where the coffee plant has been cultivated for 
several generations, and where it is now produced 
in larger quantity and of better quality than in 
any country of the Malayan islands, Java ex- 
cepted. The coffee plant is an evergreen large 
shrub, which yields a profusion of leaves, and 
bears fruit for about twenty years. The leaf, and 
even the twigs, have, in a minor degree, the same 
stimulating and exhilarating property as the 
berry, and its habitual use by the natives of the 
country, agricultural Malays of very simple ha- 
bits, and little amenable to innovation, shows 
that they at least find the coffee leaf to make a 
wholesome and agreeable beverage. The intro- 
duction of this article into our consumption 
would, we cannot help thinking, be a benefit to 
the poor, and to our colonial planters. 

In order to render coffee leaves marketable for 
European consumption, the best mode of prepa- 
ration will consist in subjecting them to the same 
kind of manipulation as tea undergoes; and for 
this purpose it would probably be expedient, at 
first, to employ, for instruction, Chinese skilled 
in the art, such men as Mr. Fortune lately brought 
from the northern provinces of China to Upper 
India. The leaves of coffee, neither fleshy nor 
succulent, are even more easily dried than those 
of tea; and being larger and more abundant, 
while the plant itself is more easily reared than 
tea, and embraces a much wider geographical 
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range, it is certain they might be sold at a lower 
price than the poorest Bohea. It may be added, 
that the leaves so prepared, would not be amen- 
able to the charge of adulterations so often urged 
against the ground berry.—N. A. & U. S. Gaz. 


DO CROWS REASON? 


As the question of the rational powers of ani- 
mals is yet a mooted question, we throw in the 
following act to “ help the cause along.” 

The miller at Cape Elizabeth, a few days since, 
saw two crows light upon the mill pond. One 
got firm footing upon a cake of ice, but the 
other, less judicious in the selection of his land- 
ing place, pitched into some pulpy snow, from 
which he found it impossible to extricate himself. 
Crow No. 1 immediately came to the rescue, and 
tried to push him out of the scrape. Finding, 
however, that this was impossible, he stopped, 
cocked his head one side in apparently knowing 
deliberation, then chatted for a moment with his 
unfortunate comrade, and flew off. 

The miller thought he would watch the de- 
nouement. ‘n about ten minutes crow No. 1 
returned with two others. These three put their 
heads together in consultation, flew round their 
imprisoned brother and examined his condition, 
and then, by a joint effort, raised him up and 
stood him upon the ice. This being accomplished, 
they rubbed against him to warm him, brushed 
the frozen snow from his wings, and finally all 
departed together—the saved crow being in the 
centre of the others, as though it was still neces- 
sary to watch after his welfare. ° 

If anybody can procure a stronger incident in 
vrownidbagieal history, let him bring it on.— 
Eastern Argus. 


THE JURISPRUDENCE OF INSANITY. 


The following fact may be depeuded upon, 
having been reported to us by the respectable 
officer referred to :— 

A country schoolmaster came one day to Dr. 

, physician to the P. Lunatic Asylum, 
and requested to be admitted to the establish- 
ment, as he felt himself going wrong in his mind. 
The doctor told him he had no power to do so ; 
it required an attestation from two medical men, 
and two neighbors, and also the Sheriff’s warrant. 
The man pressed his request, and remarked that 
he believed the doctor would accede to it if he 
knew the extremity of the case. “For,” said 
he, ‘I feel a great inclination to suicide.” “That 
is very bad,” said ——. ‘Nay, more,” added 
the man, “I can scarcely refrain from murdering 
my fellow-creatures, especially when I see any 
weapons lying about. My inclination is then to 
rush upon the person who may be nearest to me, 
and destroy him.” Dr. bethought him, 
with a qualm of painful alarm, “ Why, this poor 
man may use his knife against any child that 
comes up to get a pen mended at his desk.” The 
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man continued : “ Any one in my way at the mo- 
ment I feel inclined to sacrifice—it might be a 
man passing me on the road, my wife sitting at 
dinner, or a child coming up to me to have a pen 
mended!” Dr. then saw it was an urgent 
case indeed, and next day took the proper steps 
to get the applicant admitted, He at first got 
worse in the asylum, but in due time recovered 
completely, so as to be able to resume his duties. 

The judges have no test of insanity in criminal 
cases besides the question, “ Does the culprit 
know right from wrong?” This schoolmaster 
evidently knew right from wrong, since he felt a 
horror at his own inclinations, which were yet so 
much beyond his own control, that he had to put 
himself under external restraint, to prevent them 
from being’ followed. Now, how does the judge’s 
test apply in such a case? Had the schoolmaster 
killed a pupil, would it not have been evident 
that he knew right from wrong? And yet was 
he not just as certainly out of his right mind, and 
therefore not accountable for his actions ? 

Penn. Freeman. 


A VISIT TO THE V6RING-FOs, rn 1851. 


The sun shone brightly in a cloudless sky, as 
we left Kidfjord, a little hamlet prettily situated 
at the north-eastern head of the Hardanger, one 
of the longest and finest of the fjords of Norway. 
A walk of about a mile, and a subsequent row on 
a beautiful lake, brought us to Sabo, near the en- 
trance of the glen of Sysendal. Hence, for seve- 
ral miles, our course lay by the margin of a rapid 
and surging river, which already foretold auspi- 
ciously of scenes beyond. 

High and craggy mountains rose abruptly on 
each side, increasing in grandeur towards the head 
of the ravine; while here and there a rocky bar- 
rier, intercepting the course of the torrent, 
changed its emerald waters into sparkling foam. 
The rough track twice led us over frail bridges, 
that seemed scarcely strong enough for the pur- 
pose allotted to them. One, especially, required 
some nerve. Raised high above the river, and 
supported on slender pine trees, it had originally 
consisted of four poles, laid side by side. Of these 
a central one was entirely gone, and the other 
was decayed, so that the traveller had not only to 
shun dangers on both sides, but in the middle! 
Added to this, there was no handrail, and the 
bridge was divided half-way; the left-hand pole 
of one portion touching the right-hand pole of the 
other. Our guide quietly proposed to carry the 
senior of the party across on his shoulders! an 
offer which was respectfully declined, the bear 
fashion of proceeding on “all-fours” being much 
preferred. 

The glen terminates abruptly, the river forcing 
its way through an impassable gorge; conse- 
quently requiring of the traveller a climb of 1500 
feet or more, up a rocky staircase-like path, be- 
fore the table-land above ean be reached. Once 
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at the top, however, the hardships of the journey 
are past, and fatigue is almost forgotten in the 
magnificence of the surrounding scenery. In one 
direction, the spotless dome-like crest of Hallings- 
Jokulen, glittered in the sunshine high over the 
surrounding mountains; while in another, the 
snowy ranges of the Folgefond glacier formed the 
distant horizon, blending beautifully with the in- 
meer landscape of combined valley, moun- 
tain, and fjord. 

After a short rest, we crossed a high and nearly 
level moorland, scattered over with many interest- 
ing alpine plants, to a lonely “ seter,” or moun- 
tain farm, where weary nature was refreshed by 
“fladbrod” (thin oat-bread) and draughts of 
delicious milk and cream. Our stay here was 
but transient, as the Véring-fos was now not far 
distant. Pursuing our course, followed for some 

; distanee by a herd of sociable goats, we soon 

| sacked the river again. It was still the same 
impetuous torrent, swollen by the melting of sur- 
rounding snows, and apparently twenty to thirty 
yards wide, and five or six feet deep. 

Nothing, however, seemed to indicate the 
| proximity of the cataract; no dark or gloomy 
| defile cast a suspicious shade over our path; no 

deafening roar betrayed the hidden truth! There 
were, indeed, massive cliffs rising before us, that 
seemed mysteriously separated from the rocky 
moor we traversed, and at times a faint yet deep- 
toned murmur rose fitfully on the breeze. It was 
a time when feeling overbalanced reflection, and 
a rarely interrupted silence testified to the deep- 
felt. consciousness that stole over our almost agi- 
tated minds. 

At length the point was gained, and we stood 
on the verge of a terrific chasm, into which the 
struggling river, bursting, resistless, through its 
rocky barriers, plunged nine hundred feet verti 
cally in one unbroken sheet of snow-white foam! 
We stood for some time almost motionless, 
absorbed in the wonders of the stupendous scene, 
and watching the endless changes of the mighty 
folds of the cataract, as they fell in vast volumes 
into the gloomy depths below. Deep, subdued 
thunder seemed to rise from the earth beneath 
us—not the incessant roll of one mighty peal, but 
as though each was blended with the others, and 
yet had a separate origin. Vast cliffs towered far 
above on the opposite side, down which another 
stream swept into the whirl of waters, mingling 
in its descent with the clouds of wreathing spray 
that half filled the chasm, and rose with ever- 
varying volutions to an elevation of nearly a thou- 
sand feet! These, precipitated on its rocky sides, 
formed numberless as waterfalls, increasing 
every moment as they descended ; till, assailed by 
the rush of air from beneath, they were again 
whirled upwards, and blended in the general con- 
fusion of the elements. A brilliant raimbow span- 
ned the ravine from side to side, with strongly 
converging points, some hundred feet beneath us, 
and yet only one third (?) of the distance to the 
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river below, beautifully contrasting its soft and 
lovely colors with the stern grandeur of the sur- 
rounding scenery. Yet even this did not so-for- 
cibly impress the mind with the idea of magni- 
tude, as the appearance of falling stones thrown 
into the abyss. Though thrown forward horizon- 
tally as far as possible, they seemed reluctantly 
to descend till a point was reached, apparently 
almost directly beneath us; when, reduced to a 
speck, they appeared to hover for some seconds, 
as if suspended in the air; or to float like falling 
leaves, as if unwilling to be engulphed by the an- 
gry waters. Our utmost endeavors were scarcely 
sufficient to send one (large enough to be visible) 
to the very bottom; each, almost without excep- 
tion, was ultimately buried in the snowy folds o 
the cataract far above the point aimed at. This 
singular effect was probably caused by the dis- 
tance through which the stones were passing, 
when at so great a depth beneath us as to have 
apparently lost their downward motion; the de- 
ceptive appearance of oscillation resulting from | 
the variations of the portions of the cataract con- | 
tiguous to which they were descending, combined 
perhaps with the extreme atmospheric vibration | 
inseparable from the shock of so great a volume 
of water. 

The vicinity of the Véring-fos is wild and deso- 
late ; the elevation of the country, and proximity 
to bleak regions covered with perpetual snow, for- 
bidding the growth of trees or any luxuriant vege- 
tation, except where the shelter of lofty cliffs or 
damp ravines permit the existence of stunted 
pines and birches. 

After striving to “satiate our eyes with see- 
ing” for about two hours, we reluctantly returned 
to the “ster.” As the deep-toned thunder 
ceased, and the last film of distant spray vanished 
from sight, perhaps for ever ! a sudden conscious- 
ness seemed to dart upon our minds, and nerve 
them to grasp with unwonted vigor, the full reali- 
ties of a scene not soon to be effaced from | 
memory ! 

Late in the afternoon, we again reached 
Fidfjord, where we took a boat and launched on 
the still water, glad to rest our weary limbs on a 
pile of soft birch twigs, which was placed for us 
to lie on, at its stern. Night closed upon the 
landscape long ere we gained our destination, and 
the cold dews of the Hardanger fell abundantly 
around us. Long and wearily we watched the 
dark outlines of the mountains as they receded 
one after another from view, or listened to the 
wild cry of the seafowl on their rocky margins. 
Before reaching Utne, the moon arose, lighting, 
with its almost golden beams, the snowy ranges 
of the Folgefond glacier, and beautifully the tran- 
quil surface of the long branch of the fjord along 
which we passed. 

Note.—Nine hundred feet is the elevation usu- 
ally assigned to the Véring-fos. This, if any- 
thing, is below the mark, rather than above it; as 
one of our party was afterwards informed at 
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Christiana, that it had been measured, and found 
to be between 1100 and 1200 feet. It is said to 
fall ‘without a single contact with the rock !’’ 
and is probably the Joftiest cataract known, con- 
taining a large volume of water. The Rjukan- 
fos, its Norwegian rival, is of rather inferior ele- 
vation, though perhaps equally striking, from the 
superior beauty of the surrounding scenery, and 
the more advantageous positions from which it 
may be beheld.— London Friend. 


THE SUPPOSED “SHOWERS OF SULPHUR,” 


Alluded to by the Cincinnati papers, are ex- 
plained in a report read before the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society, at its meeting on the 2d of 
April. The Report, as it appears, was prepared 
by Dr. J. 8. Dodge. He remarks: 

“ We have all read of the colored snow of the 
northern regions, which, we are told, is caused by 
a fungus, Heematococcus nivalis. Other colored 
rains and snows have been reported by various 
writers, which have been referred to different 
causes; such as the pollen of plants, animalcula, 
and other minute substances. We are told by 
meteorologists, and may satisfy ourselves by sim- 
ple observation, that currents of air often assume 
a rapidly whirling and upward direction, under 
which circumstances light bodies might be very 
easily elevated from the surface of the earth, 
transported on the upper currents of the atmo- 
sphere to an immense distance, and then depo- 
sited upon the surface of the earth. After col- 
lecting this material at different points, and 
examining it with a microscope of moderate capa- 


| city, and comparing the appearance with the pol- 


len of the red-cedar, juniperus virginiana, with 
the plates and descriptions of the pollen of tere- 
binthinate plants given by the celebrated physio- 
logist Faspail, I have been forced to the conclu- 
sion, that the most plausible explanation of this 
‘ yellow rain’ is, that it is the pollen of the cypress 


| tree, Taxodion dysticha, and not that of the elins 


and maples of our vicinity. From near the mouth 
of the Ohio river to the Gulf of Mexico, with an 
average width of fifty miles, there is an immense 
extent of cypress swamps, one half of which was 
probably in blossom ten days ago. A small whirl- 
wind passing over this, would have taken up 
enough pollen to have supplied extensive showers 
of yellow rain.’’—Cincin. paper. 


STRENGTH OF INSECTS. 


Few of us suspect, while we amuse oursclyes 
with watching the active gambols of the tiny 
beings, that to enable them to perform such feats 
as we see them execute every day, an amount of 
strength has been conferred upon them which 
could not safely have been intrusted to any of the 
larger animals, and that nothing but the com- 
paratively diminutive size, to which all the insect 
races are jealously restricted, prevents them be- 
coming the tyrants of this globe, and the destroy- 
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ers of all other terrestrial creatures. The common , 
flea, as every one knows, will, without much ap- 
parent effort, jump 200 times its own length ; and 
several grasshoppers and locusts are said to be 
able to perform leaps quite as wonderful. In the 
ease of the insect, they scarcely excite our no- 
tice ; but if a man were coolly to take a stand- 
ing-leap of 380 odd yards, which would be an 
equivalent exertion of muscular power, perhaps 
our admirers of athletic sports might be rather 
startled at such performance. 

Again, for a man to run ten miles within the 
hour, would be admitted to be a tolerably good 
display of pedestrianism ; but what are we to say to 
the little fly observed by Mr. Delisle, “so minute 
as almost to be invisible,” which ran nearly six 
inches in a second, and in that space was calcu- 
lated to have made 1080 steps? This according 
to the calculations of Kirby and Spence, is as if 
a man, whose steps measured two feet, should 
run at the incredible rate of twenty miles a min- 
ute ? Equally surprising are the instances of in- 
sect strength given by Mr. Newport. The great 
stag-beetle (Lucanus cervus,) which tears off the 
bark from the roots and branches of the trees, 
has been known to gnaw a hole, an inch in 
diameter, through the side of an iron canister in 
which it was confined, and on which the marks 
of its jaws were distinctly visible, as proved by 
Mr. Stephens, who exhibited the canister at one 
of the meetings of the Entomological Society. 


The common beetle (Geotrupes stercorarious) 
can, without injury, support and even raise great 
weights, and makes its way beneath almost any 


amount of pressure. In order to put the strength 
of the insect Atlas to the test, experiments have 
been made which prove that it is able to sustain 
and escape from beneath a load of from 20 to 30 
ounces—a prodigious burden, when it is remem- 
bered that the insect itself does not weigh as 
many grains ; in fact, once more taking man as 
a standard of comparison, it is as though a per- 
son of ordinary size should raise and get from 
under a weight of between 40 and 50 tons.— 
Rymer Jones’ Natural History of Animals. 


PECULIAR FISH. 


Dr. Hancock mentions a fish (the ricaria) 
which creeps upon all fours in the beds of rivers. 
This little finny quadruped has a very singular | 
appearance, moving upon its four stilts, which 
are produced by a bony ray in front of its pecto- | 
ral fins, and of the next pair to them. The callic- 
thys, a Brazilian fish, walks in this way for miles | 
in search of water, when, as often happens, the | 
pools in which it livesis dried up. The climb- 
ing perch (Perea scandens) not only creeps 
along the shore, but ascends trees, in search of 
the crustaceans upon which it feeds. It is found 
in Tranquebar. It must have some difficulty in 
ascending the fan-palms, if it were not provided 
with numerous little spines or thorns upon its 
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fins, by means of which it suspends itself whilst 
climbing, using them like hands. In addition 
to these peculiarities, it has the power of folding 
up both dorsal and anal fing, when not using 
them ; and thus it literally puts its hands in its 
— for it deposits them ina cavity in its 

ly, provided by nature on purpose to receive 
them when they are not needed for progression. 
Nor are these pockets, or troughs, peculiar to the 
climbing perch—the land-crabs also possess 
them. With respect to the latter, anatomists 
were formerly puzzled to account for the fact of 
animals, whose mode of respiration is by gills, 
being able to exist so long as they do out of 
water, without injury to those organs; but a 
French naturalist first, and afterwards Milne 
Edwards, discovered a cavity or trough, in which 
a small quantity of water is kept in order to 
moisten their gills occasionally. The Gecarcinus 
ilca, one species of this tribe, has more than one 
pocket or vesicle for that purpose. Another spe- 
cies, the ocypode, has a different but equally eu- 
rious apparatus—a small spongy substance—by 
means of which the animal is supplied with the 
moisture required.— NV. Am. and U. S. Gazette. 


DEPTH OF THE SEA. 


On a passage from Rio de Janeiro to the 
Cape of Good Hope, Capt. Denham, R. N., 
made the deepest soundings ever recorded. The 
day was calm. He used 15,000 fathoms, or 
90,000 feet of line. The plummet, which was 
about eleven inches long, weighed nine pounds. 
When 7076 fathoms were run off the line the 
bottom was reached. The sounding occupied 
nearly nine hours and a half. Thus it appears 
the depth was about 42,500 feet, or about eight 
geographical miles. 

he highest summit of the Himalaya moun- 
tains is 28,000 feet, or about five miles. So the 
sea bottom has been found at a distance from the 
surface of its waters greater than the altitude of 
the highest elevation on the earth’s surface. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Hum- 
boldt. arrived at New York on the 26th ult., and 
the Baltic, on the 1st inst., bringing English dates 
respectively to the 13th and 19th alt. 

Sess ine Sle Canadian Clergy Reserves bill 
had passed the third reading in the House of Com- 
mons, by a majority of 80. 

On the morning of the 14th ult., a house in Lon- 
don, said to be oceupied by Kossuth, was searched 
by the Police, acting under a warrant from the Sec- 
retary of State—a large store of arms, ammunition, 
and materials of war was discovered. Statements 
were made in the House of Commons, that the house 
searched wasa rocket manufactory, and was not oc- 
cupied by Kossuth. German papers say that the 
recent arrests in I'rnssia, were made in consequence 
of information from the English police, who have 
placed spies on the reftgees. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer had introduced | _Persia.-Misunderstandingsare reported between 
his financial statement. He proposes to continue | the Persian Court and the British Government. The 
the income tax on a diminishing scale for seven | British Minister would probably leave Persia. 

years, and to extend it to Ireland, on all incomes) Cy1na.—The insurrection in China is progressing 
over One hundred pounds. Also to reduce the ad- | rapidly. Preparations are making to increase the 


vertisement duty, stamp duty, and some others ; to | defences of Nankin. At Pekin, a perfect panic 
abolish the soap duties ; substitutes fixed for ad va- | prevailed. 


Seehoteros': Onna, ‘ee apie Delete aod Mexico.—The news of the occupation of the Me- 
> 7 * ] , ic 
legacy duties ; reduces the tea duty within the next | cilla valley by the Government of te mae 
four years to one shilling per pound, and immedi- | “#8 received in the city of Mexico on the 8th alt., 
ately to 1s 10d. ? and created the most intense excitement. 


} : An armed force was ordered to proceed immedi- 
Re stated that the revenue for the financial year diately to the scene of action to aid the Govern- 
exceeded the estimates nearly a million anda half) ont “of the State of Chihuahua in the expul 
ee vite Aoathianen Sah deo agtabie sion of Governor Lane aud his troops. A deleya- 
allen shoit £387,000, lea w lus : r horiti hed : 
soeenee, On everplas tf £2, 496,000. tion of the Mexican authorities waited upon Judge 


Conkling and made a solemn protest against the 
The daty on advertisements was abolished by a| whole proceedings. 

unanimous vote, but a re m4 — the) Cazirorwia.—The steamer Uncle Sam, from 
excise duty on paper was voted down in the House | Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the morning 
of Commons. The Jewish Disabilities bill had | and the Georgia on the evening of the 27th ult. 
passed a third reading. 


The Georgia brought the California mails, and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe had arrived at Liverpool, | $2,234,308 in gold. 
and was treated with distinction during her stay} The yellow fever was prevalent at Kingston, and 
there. She afterwards proceeded to Edinburg and 


a number of ship captains had died with it. 
Glasgow, where preparations had been made forher | Senor Soldau, Minister from Peru to Bogota, was 
reception. 


robbed at three different hotels, on his way from 
Panama to Aspinwall. 
J. Holmes, the keeper of the hotel at Gorgona, 

















France.—Letters from Paris state that several 
secret societies are again moving, and many arrests |, . — Has ag ve 
have been made. Stringent measures concerning ~ pase See ee mk ROI Wy te Sa die 
refugees have been adopted. None are permiited ie innate ie cord aaa a - 
to reside at Lyons, Marseilles, or the Departments ected epee PORRRREOR Ge Lae Poses 
of the Seine, without special permission, while ? ; ; 

; : d s 8 : 
Spaniards, Italians, and Deans are forbidden to a con oe loll: ene ars 
approach within one hundred miles of the froutiers | P''® © , eee one a Lt 
P : : : the construction of a railroad fromthe Atlantic to 
F om emepenten pantie. the Pacific oceans, together with collateral subjects 

Spain.—The Spanish Ministry resigned in a body | —the future trade of the East Indies and the Pa- 
on the 8th ult. The Queen accepted the resigna- | cific, and the wealth of California, The whole 
tion, and charged General Lersunda with the for-| premium to be awarded fora complete work on the 
oo of : new Cabinet. A new Ministry has | three topics named, treated under distinct and sepa- 
been formed. 


rate heads. For the first alone, $5000 ; the second 
S1crry.—A number of arrests have been made in and third, $2500 each. 

Palermo and its environs. The arrests amount to Domestic.—Gen. John A. Dix of New York has 

several hundreds, belonging to all classes of society. 


been appointed by the President, Minister to 
Paussta.—The Zollverein treaty has heen signed France, and Richard Meade of Virginia, Minister 
at Berlin, by all the Plenipotentiaries. The late | '° Chili. td 
conspiracy proves to have been much more exten- | _. Captain Ringgold, commander of the North Pa- 
sive than was supposed, having had ramifications cific Exploring Expedition, will sail in a few days 
loa uunhes of Gm principal cities of Prussia. Pa- | !0T the scene of his operations. He is instructed to 
pers have been seized by the police, containing de- make a thorough survey of a large portion of the 
tails of the plans of the revolutionary party. North Pacific, together with Behring’s Straits, and 
: — the adjacent coasts of Asia and America; also, the 
eee wasee in es erro f yy taken a — a ee “- of epee’ the 
ace. Hungary n divic e Austrian ina an 00 ° island 
Goverednanl into three districis, with Deputy Gov- rin the tasks of Waa alin these 
ernors, subject to the Governor in Chief, at Pesth. 


lying in the tracks of North Pacific traders, those 
The demand made by Piedmont has been refused 


extending from Japan to the seas of Kamschatka 
and Okhotsk, and the routes from California an.t 
by Austria, and the Piedmontese Ambassador has 
left Vienua. 


Oregon to China, will be included in the sarvey. 
Correct charts will be made, and the resources and 
Turkey.—The negotiations with the Russian es nes of the places visited will 
Minister were progressing amicably. Disturbances oa 
: : Edward Everett, late Secretary of State, has com- 
have broken out in Arabia. ; ; ? > 
: : uted that the use of alcholic drinks cost the U. 
The Turks are arming all the forts along the Bos- | Siates directly, in ten years, $120,000,000 ; has de- 
horus. am ? 190V,00N ; 
P ’ aif stroyed $5,000,000 more of property, and caused 
The English and French Ministers have arrived | the death of 3,000,000 of persons ; sent 250,000 to our 
at Constantinople. The former has assured the prisons, and 100,000 children to poor houses ; causecl 
merchants of the city that peace should be pre-|1500 murders and 5000 suicides; and has be- 


served. | queathed to the country 1,000,000 orphan children. 





